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OVID'S EXPERIENCE WITH LANGUAGES AT TOMI 



By Henry S. Gehman 
University of Pennsylvania 



In the year 9 a.d. came the clash in the gay society at Rome, and 
Ovid, who at the worst could only have been a confidant of the 
younger Julia's intrigue, was sent into exile at Tomi. Ten years 
before, the Ars Amatoria had appeared almost coincidently with 
the scandal of the elder Julia. It seems that Augustus had the art 
of dissembling his anger, and the poet appears to have had no idea 
of the storm that was gathering over him. In the sentence of 
banishment the relentless emperor mentioned the publication of the 
Ars Amatoria and probably Augustus regarded Ovid and his works 
as the most typical representative of that disgrace which had 
tainted the imperial family. Thus fell upon Ovid that dreadful 
punishment which he regarded as the climax of woes when he 
hurled imprecations against his enemy in the Ibis 637-38: 

Denique Sarmaticas inter Geticasque sagittas 

His precor ut vivas et moriare locis. 

It was hard for him, whose name always had been on the lips of the 
people, to live among the Bessi and Getae. We can sympathize 
with him when he exclaims: 

Quid melius Roma ? 

Scythico quid frigore peius P 1 

It is interesting to read his adventures on the long way to Tomi, 
the end of the earth. The waves ran mountain-high and seemed 
to touch the stars. But the land where all nature was reversed 
seemed to have more terrors than the sea. It lay directly under 
the Northern Bear and the winters were long and severe. So we 
rejoice with him when he welcomes the approach of spring. 2 

Since we are interested in Ovid's linguistic difficulties, we can- 
not consider all these interesting points. Tomi, which was situated 
about thirty-six miles from Istros or Istropolis, was a Milesian 

1 Ex Ponto i. 3. 37-38. 2 Tr. iii. 12. 
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colony. 1 But these people who had built Greek houses among the 
Getae, and who were believed to be descended from a Greek city, 
no longer wore their Greek costume, but had assumed the Persian 
breeches. 2 

Everything was barbaric and only in a few people remained any 
traces of the Hellenic tongue. 3 The Greek speech had yielded to 
the Getic 4 and the settlers were barbarized. Ovid, in speaking of 
the languages of Tomi, mentions the Getic, Thracian, Sarmatian, 
and Scythian. He refers most frequently to the Getic, which cer- 
tainly was the language spoken in that region and which belonged 
to the Thraco-Phrygian group. Beyond a doubt there were Bessi 
(a Thracian tribe), Sarmatians, and Scythians at Tomi who spoke 
their native tongues and were clearly distinguished from the Getae, 
just as at the present time the Albanians, the Servians, the Bul- 
garians, the Rumanians, the Turks, and the Greeks intermingle in 
the Balkans without losing their national characteristics. He says 
that he learned to speak both Getic and Sarmatian, but in many 
cases he probably uses these words in a general and indefinite sense 
for metrical reasons. It is also possible that he did not have a 
clear conception of the differences between these foreign tongues. 
Certainly, however, the Getae and their language occupied the most 
important part of Ovid's attention at Tomi. 

Probably if the descendants of the Milesian colonists spoke 
Greek, they spoke it with the Thracian intonation. 5 But how 
could it be otherwise ? The Greeks certainly at this time were in 
the minority and had to adapt themselves to circumstances. The 
Getae had not yet felt the refining influences of civilization; they 
were, according to Ovid, Tr. ii. 199, the last addition to the empire 
and were badly subdued. 6 The natives were repulsive to the 
exiled poet with their garments of skins and their long hair in the 
faces. 7 At Tomi the natives, in Ovid's opinion, 8 were hardly 
worthy of the name of men. With them might made right and they 
did not fear the laws. 9 They did not have the stern law-abiding 

1 Ibid. iii. 9. 3. s Ibid. v. 7. 52. 

2 Ibid. v. 10. 33-34. 6 A male pacatis Getis, Ex Panto ii. 7. 2. 

3 Ibid. v. 7. 51. 1 Tr. v. 7. 49-50; v. 10. 32. 

* Ibid. v. 2. 67. 8 Ibid. v. 7. 45. ' Ibid. v. 7. 48. 
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spirit of the ancient Romans, but sometimes actually came to blows 
in the middle of the forum. 1 In that land the poet did not hear 
recitations from books, but the sound of the bow and the clash of 
weapons. 2 Still it seems that the barbarous inhabitants of Tomi 
were a great deal more civilized than their savage neighbors, who 
frequently attacked the city. In that land where everybody 
carried weapons, 3 Ovid put on armor 4 when the watchman descried 
an inroad of the barbarians. In that wild region the ploughman 
held his arms in one hand and ploughed with the other, while the 
shepherd, with a helmet on his head, played on his pipes. It was 
not the wolf, but wars that the timid sheep feared. 5 

When the exile came to Tomi, he could not speak Getic and was 
not understood by anyone. No one was there that could under- 
stand his poems if he read them. 6 He simply could not speak with 
the natives. 7 Probably the Greeks of that section spoke such a 
barbarized Greek that it was a foreign language to him. 8 When he 
asked about a word, a name, or a certain place, there was no one 
from whom he could obtain any information. 9 He was a bar- 
barian to them and had to speak by means of gestures. 10 The coarse 
Getae laughed at his Latin words" and could safely speak ill of him 
in his very presence. For all he knew, they could pronounce exile 
against him, 12 and no doubt he noticed threatening looks in the faces 
of the people who could not understand what he said. It seems that 
his poems were misunderstood. Some malicious interpreter, 13 who 
may have had a smattering of Latin or simply out of groundless 
fear used his influence among the natives, kindled the wrath of the 
people against him. It is quite probable that, on account of the 
importance of Rome and her language, somebody lived at Tomi who 
had a knowledge of Latin, at least the vernacular of traders. But 
Ovid says that among those people no one could reply in Latin. 14 
Possibly he had met no one who could speak an intelligible Latin or 
perhaps (as appears the more plausible) he wants to make his misery 

1 Tr. v. 10. 44. 6 Ibid. iii. 14. 39. 

2 Ibid. iii. 14. 38. ''Ibid. iii. 11. 9. ZI Ibid. v. 10. 38. 

3 Ibid. v. 7. 15. 8 Ibid. v. 7. 51-52. a Ibid. v. 10. 40. 

4 Ibid. iv. 1.716. » Ibid. iii. 14. 44-45. " Ex Ponto iv. 14. 41-42. 
3 Ibid. v. 10. 24 ff. I0 Ibid. v. 10. 36-37. I4 Tr. v. 7. 53-54. 
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seem the more complete. So he would represent himself as being 
thoroughly isolated. He continued to write poetry, but in a new 
and wild country no one has leisure to read. Of course he says no 
one knew Latin and so he feels that his work is aimless and he says 

to himself: 

Cui nunc haec cura laborat ? 

An mea Sauromatae scripta Getaeque legent P 1 

With the breaking of the ice, ships came to Tomi, and the poor 
exile had a gleam of hope that he might hear some news from home. 2 
Eagerly he ran up to 3 a sailor, and after he had saluted him he 
asked his name, why and from what place he came. If the stranger 
could speak either Latin or Greek, he was the more welcome to Ovid. 

Being in such an environment Ovid could do only one thing: 
he had to learn the speech of the people among whom he lived. 4 
He is ashamed to confess that at times when he attempts to speak, 
words fail him and he has forgotten how to talk. 3 His ears are 
filled with Thracian and Scythian sounds 6 and he seems to have 
unlearned how to speak Latin. 7 He cannot use his native language 
in conversation with intelligent people and he quite naturally would 
forget many idioms. So he continually warns the reader that if 
any barbarisms are detected in his verses, they are not the fault of 
himself but of the environment. 8 It would be very easy to use a 
few Pontic expressions in his Latin since he spoke and continually 
heard that barbarous idiom. 9 Since he had no one with whom he 
could speak Latin and did not wish to forget his vernacular, he 
soliloquized and practiced the language he had no occasion to use 

1 Ibid. iv. 1. 93-94. 2 Ibid. iii. 12. 31 if. 

s Josephus, Antiq. Iud. XI, v. 6, also gives an interesting example of an exile's 
asking news about his native land. Among the Jews that had been carried away as 
captives from Jerusalem was Nehemiah, who was cup-bearer to King Xerxes. As 
he was walking before Susa, the metropolis of the Persians, he noticed some strangers 
entering the city and heard that they spoke Hebrew; so he went up to them and 
inquired from what place they came. When they replied that they came from Judaea, 
he felt that interest in his home which we all have, and asked them in what condition 
Jerusalem and its population were. 

4 7>. v. 12. 58; Ex Ponto iii. 2. 40. 

5 Tr. iii. 14. 46. 7 ibid. v. 12. 57. 

6 Ibid. iii. 14. 47. 8 Ibid. iii. 1. 17-18. 

» Ibid. iii. 1. 17-18; iii. 14. 47-5°; v. 7. 55-60; Ex Ponto iv. 13. 17-18. 
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at Tomi. 1 Life at its best at Tomi was dull for a man who had 
spent his youth and prime of life in the gay Roman society. To pass 
away the time he would like to take up agriculture and drive the 
oxen under the curved yoke. He would enjoy learning the words 
and threats which the Getic bullocks understand. 2 He was so 
familiar with the Getic that even when he wrote Latin verse it 
seemed to him that he was writing in Getic measures. 3 If any such 
measures existed, they must have been found in rude folk-songs. 
Probably these people had their lullabies and incantations like other 
primitive people. 

But Ovid actually wrote in Getic and adapted the barbaric 
words to the Roman meter. He really made an impression and 
won the name of poet among that barbarous people." In his Getic 
work he extolled Augustus and his family, and when he had finished 
reading the poem to the Tomitans all moved their heads and 
quivers in approval and a murmur of admiration went through the 
crowd. Then one of the barbarians got up and said that since Ovid 
has spoken these things about Caesar he ought to be restored to 
the emperor's realm. 

He had called the Tomitans almost unworthy of the name of 
men 5 and was disgusted with their barbarity. He especially hated 
the country and climate, but still he asserts that he loves the people. 6 
We need not wonder that the natives became tired of his eternal com- 
plaints, and perhaps the malus interpres strongly loved his native 
land and had no sympathy with the dissatisfied and finical Roman. 
We are struck with surprise when Ovid pretends that he had not 
complained about the people : 

Quilibet excutiat nostri monumenta laboris, 
Littera de vobis est mea questa nihil. 7 

No doubt when he knew the people better and received humane 
treatment he realized that they were good at heart, even if rough 
and uncouth on the exterior. 

Misunderstandings naturally arose between the cultured poet 
and the primitive barbarians. It was a difference of viewpoint, 

1 Tr. v. 7. 61-64. 

2 Ex Ponto i. 8. 55-56. 4 Ex Pernio iv. 13. 19 ff . 6 Ex Ponto iv. 14. 24. 

3 Tr. iii. 14. 18. s Tr. v. 7. 45. ' Ibid. iv. 14. 25-26. 
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but these disagreements probably wore off in a short time. At any 
rate he seems to have lived quite amicably with the people since 
they so patiently endured his hard fate and thus showed themselves 
to be truly Greeks. 1 No doubt things moved more smoothly when 
the poet knew the Pontic tongues. The Getae were not so bad after 
all, and friendship moved their hearts like those of other people. 
After he had learned the language of Tomi, Ovid probably had many 
interesting conversations with the natives. On one occasion when 
he spoke about Roman probitas, an old man who was born in the 
land of the Taurians narrated the story of Iphigenia and her escape 
from the Crimea. 2 This story was still repeated among the 
Scythians and proved in the old man's mind that sentiment also 
moved the feelings of barbarians. 

Ovid certainly admired the noble traits in these rude people, 
and, as a matter of necessity, probably formed many friendships 
in the East. Still he was not happy. His servile adulations were 
of no avail, and he could not induce Augustus to revoke his sentence 
of banishment. With the succession of Tiberius, all hope was lost 
and he died an exile in his sixty-first year. 

1 Ibid. iv. 14. 47-48. 'Ibid. iii. 2. 395. 



